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and Propaganda. 


ea is a form of social control 
exercised to stop the expression of 
Ordinarily we do 
not think of restraint of behavior by phys- 
Rather it refers 
to formal or informal taboos on communi- 
cation, traditionally that in printed form 
and latterly also with reference to motion 
pictures and radio. 

Censorship may be analyzed either from 
the angle of its institutional or its psycho- 
logical features. From the _ institutional 
side, it takes the form of legal regulations 
or of social taboos—the mores—which are 
carried in the community at large or in 
some organized group within the commun- 
ity. Laws regarding the printing of por- 
nography or of subversive political views 
illustrate formal control. The widespread 
sanctions imposed in terms of morals on 
novels dealing openly with sex or under- 
mining accepted faith in religion would 
illustrate the informal taboos. In practice, 
we know, special groups often appeal 
_ to legal agencies, in the name of public 
"Morality, to secure the suppression of a 

given pamphlet or book. Sometimes, as in 

the burning of German books in certain 

American towns during World War I, the 

sanction was imposed by mob action. 

It is well to bear in mind that the taboos 
on printed matter are often couched in 
vague and ambiguous terms like ‘“obscen- 


opinion, belief, or idea. 


ical force as censorship. 















Censorship in Wartime 


KIMBALL YOUNG 


Dr. Young, chairman, department of anthropology and sociology, Queens 
College, Flushing, L.I., N.Y., is coauthor of Bibliography on Censorship 
T his article was prepared by Dr. Young as a part 
of the A.L.A. Bulletin’s contribution to Freedom of the 
Press W eek. 


ity,” “pornography,” or “radicalism.” This 
is a common feature of the mores which 
tend to be loosely defined. But the same 
vagueness carries over into the law which 
has never—at least in our society—carefully 
defined these terms, just as it has never 
fully determined whether a book was cen- 
sorable because of one or a few so-called 
obscene words taken out of context or only 
when it was considered as a whole. As a 
result, vagueness and indefiniteness as fo 
how much it takes to make a book taboo, 
make possible a wide variety of attacks on 
literature by individuals or groups that do 
not like or approve them. 

censorship prevents a 
stimulus or impression from reaching an 
individual. It rests on the essential theory 


Psychologically 


that if there is no stimulus, there can be no 
response. Obviously censorship is a social 
act in the sense that the stoppage of the 
stimulus, and, hence, of the reaction derives 
from one person’s imposing his will on an- 
other. 
to prevent another individual or group from 
receiving ideas on particular topics. This 
is the essential psychology of the social con- 
While in dem- 
ocratic societies such taboos usually arise 
after the ideas appear in print, the most 
effective censorship is clearly that imposed 
before the printed matter appears at all. 
At various times and places church and 


Some person or group agency acts 


trol involved in censorship. 
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state alike have operated in this latter way 
to stop publication. So, too, totalitarian 
political controls today employ the same 
tactics. In short, total and complete pre- 
vention is the most effective method of 
maintaining an intellectual blackout in any 
society. 

Such group inhibitions have their coun- 
terpart in the individual’s inner life. We 
all censor or pass judgment of “good or 
bad,” “like or dislike,” on what we see and 
hear and on what we imagine. This habit 
of inner suppression is called the conscience 
and it may even keep our daydreams from 
departing too far from the socially accept- 
able. And when we would give verbal or 
pictorial expression to our inner thoughts 
this self-censorship comes into full opera- 
tion. No matter how far afield from the 
moral code our fantasy may take us, our 
conscience serves as an inner defense against 
letting others learn about it. This mental 
machinery for tabooing thoughts and es- 
pecially the expression of them, is derived 
from social training—at home, in school, 
and in church, chiefly. In fact, it is the 
essence of sound moral training to induce 
just such self-operating inner controls. Ex- 
ternal pressures have limited effects; but 
when the taboos are thoroughly accepted, or 
when there is complete ignorance of con- 
flicting or different views and practices, it 
may be said that there is little or.no need 
for external censorship. 

The first elements in an analysis of pres- 
ent-day censorship are the conditions under 
which such restraints tend to arise. Let us 
examine some of these. In our country, 
even under war conditions, we have seldom 
experienced such over-all and complete 
taboo on the expression of ideas as is to 
be found in totalitarian societies. None 
the less we have witnessed a good deal of 
censorship in this country which seems to 
many to go beyond that demanded by the 
needs of national security. Librarians are 
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well aware that the stoppage of shipping 
of books and periodicals from foreign coun- 
tries, sometimes from our Allies, sometimes 
from neutrals, and sometimes from enemy 
countries, has scholars and 
others from having access to important 
data. Censorship is also evident in some 
recent attempts to stop the sale of literary 
works on the home front and to prevent the 
distribution of allegedly politically-slanted 
books to the men in our armed forces on the 
grounds that the Soldiers’ Vote Act pro- 
hibits political propaganda to our troops, 
A more recent instance, and one involving 
both formal and informal agencies, was the 
decision of the War Advertising Council 
to discontinue publishing, under its name, 
advertisements prepared by the United 
States Public Health Service designed to 
inform men and women in the armed forces 
regarding the personal dangers inherent in 
venereal disease. The excuse for this de- 
cision was that the advertising was con- 
sidered indecent by the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Censorship comes into play when those 
who dominate our systems of social control 
begin to feel a threat either to their power 
or to the system which has been long ac- 
cepted. Actually, of course, those who are 
the operating agents of social control— 
formal or informal—usually identify the 
preservation of traditional controls with 
their own status and power. Among other 
areas of thought and conduct which have 
experienced the threat or actuality of cen- 
sorship in our society are discussions of bi- 
ological evolution and its implications for 
morals and religion, critiques of the Bible 
and Christian writings which put them in 
an adequate historical and psychological 
perspective, attacks on the political and eco 
nomic order by revolutionaries, and, pet 
haps most common of all, the treatment of 
sex. These clearly represent basic values 
in our culture. 


prevented 
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WARTIME CENSORSHIP 


With respect to wartime conditions, with 
which we are especially concerned here, 
many basic values come in for questioning. 
Many peacetime forms of living are greatly 
modified and, hence, traditional forms of 
control no longer apply and often come 
into conflict with wartime ideas and be- 
havior. It seems almost inevitable that in 
such unsettling and dynamic times as these, 
the defenders of the status quo in religion, 
politics, economics, and community life gen- 
erally, should be much disturbed and seek 
a variety of methods to combat the forces 
which seem to them to be destroying their 
world. 

Instances of book censorship in wartime 
are well-known and include both fiction and 
nonfiction. In the political field, Carlson’s 
Under Cover, which had a huge circulation, 
aroused a debate in Congress and not only 
were attempts made to prevent its reaching 
our soldiers but efforts were made in some 
communities to suppress its local circulation. 
In the field of fiction, The Grapes of 
Wrath, Strange Fruit, The First Lady 
Chatterley, and The History of Rome 
Hanks and Kindred Matters are among 
those attacked by the would-be protectors 
of our morals. 

To ask why such books, either in the po- 
litical or literary field, should be attacked, 
raises questions both at the institutional and 
the psychological level of interpretation. 
Regarding the institutional analysis there 
is no doubt that some persons and some 
organized groups in this country feel 
threatened by criticism of their deep-seated 
convictions on politics, economics, and 
morals. ‘They easily make use of the gen- 
erally unsettled psychological atmosphere 
of wartime to take legal or other measures 
to ban certain publications. The camou- 
flage of crying “Wolf, Wolf!” is an old 
one, and many people may quickly associate 
the call for censorship with the preserva- 


tion of values which really have little to 
do with the issue. Thus, it is easier to 
attack The Grapes of Wrath as a nasty 
book than to examine the basic causes of 
population mobility under conditions of 
drought and hard times or to expose the 
exploitation of farm labor under the highly 
commercialized agriculture of some sections 
of our country. It reminds one of the 
familiar tendency to blame the motion pic- 
tures for much of our juvenile delinquency 
rather than to spend time in seeking out 
and curing the more direct causes of per- 
sonal demoralization in our urban society. 

To search beyond the group and insti- 
tutional aspects of present censorship is to 
come face to face with the forces of cul- 
tural change and of personal psychology. 
Many people have been amazed at the out- 
break of censorship—other than military— 
at this time. It shows, first of all, how 
deep certain of our moral patterns are even 
in the face of the great changes in the nature 
of interpersonal relations in recent decades. 
Second, it reveals the persistence of groups 
or agencies in our local and national life 
that still consider themselves the keepers 
of their fellows’ moral ideals and moral con- 
duct. There is no doubt that certain class 
standards, certain political views, and many 
traditional sexual codes are still protected 
by powerful interests that do not wish to 
see them altered. Among the agencies 
which support the traditions none is strong- 
er than the conservative churches, especially 
those long accustomed to controlling the 
reading and thinking of their congregations. 
Then, too, there are the lingering Comstock 
groups who still find considerable commun- 
ity support for their periodic forays against 
printed matter which they define—for pur- 
poses of their attacks—as obscene, porno- 
graphic, and contrary to public decency. 
These “good-doers” often rationalize their 
suppression of a free press and of free 
speech in terms which carry a lot of emo- 
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tional freight and which represent values 
that seem of utmost importance to the con- 
tinuity of our society. It is an appeal 
which is bound to find much support since 
it symbolizes at least one area in which 
some stability, some link with tradition and 
custom, may be found in these otherwise 
troublesome and changing times in which 
we are living. 

Some of the recent attempts at suppres- 
sion, as in the books of D. H. Lawrence 
and Lillian Smith, represent old and famil- 
iar fears of sex. In spite of education and 
growing secularization of life, the emotional 
immaturity of large sections of the masses 
on matters of sex remains. From early child- 
hood on, individuals brought up in the 
Hebraic-Christian traditions are  condi- 
tioned to avoid and fear the expression of 
sexual interests, except in highly sublimated 
and along “Shush, Shush” lines. The whole 
dogma of “good” and “bad” women and 
of the sin of premarital and extramarital re- 
lations persists in the moral codes though 
often violated in practice. The very in- 
crease in sophistication in matters relating 
to birth control, in the prevention of ven- 
ereal infection, and in the general loosening 
of the older and more repressive standards 
tends to set up increased efforts to stop 
the trend. This increased effort to prevent 
further sophistication is related to the fact 
that the present trend arouses the personal 
fears and aggressions of those who consider 
themselves the guardians of the moral order. 
Not only are these individuals often sorely 
disturbed by what they hear and see because 
of their own emotional inadequacies but 
they also quickly project on everyone else 
their own half-conscious and unconscious 
anxieties and guilt feelings. They attrib- 
ute to others what they personally both love 
and abhor. With respect to the romantic 
thesis behind Lady Chatterley, the projec- 
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tion is easily evident in that curious mixture 
of the wish to so indulge countered by the 
equally strong desire to conform and hence 
to suppress such “natural” and “sinful” im- 
pulses. In the case of Strange Fruit the 
romantic love of a colored girl and a white 
man is but a symbol of a deep social problem 
of caste and miscegenation. The serious 
tone of this latter book probably threatens 
the traditional sense of security and satisfac- 
tion with the status quo more than its rather 
plain speaking about sexual relations as 
such. In this sense the Lillian Smith book 
represents a more serious attack on custom 
and code than the highly individualized 
romantic and obviously more sexual novel 


like Lady Chatterley. 


ROLE OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Finally, we may ask what role the li- 
brarian may play in this controversy, if and 
when the purchase and distribution of books 
under ban, or threatened with censorship, 
comes into question. As to strategy and 
tactics the librarian in a given locality can 
hardly fight alone against organized pres- 
sures from outside. To be a lone martyr 
to the cause of free printing may give per- 
sonal satisfaction but in the long run it is 
wiser to join forces with others in resisting 
attacks on this freedom. That is, the 
librarian, faced with threats of a ban, should 
get the support, first, of those members of 
the governing board of the library who 
understand the wider implications of cen- 
sorship. Then, the liberal and forward- 
looking organizations of the community may 
be mobilized. Even though their own con- 
cern may seem remote at the time, it should 
be pointed out to them that once suppres- 
sion gets under way it easily spreads to 
other areas of public interest. Liberal news- 
papers and periodicals are usually well 

(Continued on page 468) 
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The Public Be Banned! 


KARLINE BROWN 


Miss Brown, a member of the editorial department of the Cincinnati Public 
Library, prepared this article about some books and authors which 
have been the subjects of condemnation by those who would 
limit freedom of the press. 


* Gilahone BROUN put it this way: “the 

yapping of the censors.” Throughout 
history a few faggots or an axe have always 
been at hand—often armed with holy zeal 
and unholy ignorance—to attempt to do to 
death the ideas in books and, many a time, 
their creators. Some of the maddest pranks 
and most tragic circumstances have sur- 
rounded book censorship. 

Inherent in the fresh winds abroad in 
the world today are more enlightened in- 
terpretations of security, of race, of color, 
of psychology, of new emphasis on the dig- 
nity of the individual. Perhaps these great 
global have brought into being 
the new and virulent epidemic of censorship 
we are witnessing, aimed not only at sup- 
posedly impure literature but, what is more 
disheartening, at the very idea for which 
we wage a war—the liberation of the 
human spirit. 

Suppression of opinion is at the root of 
religious and political censorship. In his 
pamphlet, On Liberty, John Stuart Mill 
wrote 


forces 


. ++ The peculiar evil of silencing the expres- 
sion of an opinion is that it is robbing the 
human race—posterity as well as the exist- 
ing generation; those who dissent from 
opinion more than those who hold it. If the 


opinion is right, they are deprived of the 
opportunity of exchanging error for truth; if 
wrong, they lose what is almost as great a 
benefit, the clearer perception and livelier 


impression of truth, produced by its collision 
with error. 


Through the history of what we call 
civilization this intolerance to new ideas 
has inevitably led to the throttling of books: 
the old Chinese, the Romans, the Egyptians, 
the Arabians, the Hebrews, and the modern 
French, the Italians, the Germans, the 
Scotch, the Irish, the English, and we here 
in the United States, have banned ruthlessly 
in the name of religion, of politics, of 
morals. Great libraries and magnificent 
works have met destruction. ‘The list is 
a roster of masterpieces whose authors have 
been in the vanguard of human progress. 
Today, though we have passed from those 
dark times because of the growth of science 
and of understanding, we must avoid en- 
tering a new dark age of literary intoler- 
ance, of which we see ominous evidences 
about us. 

Religious censorship comprises a vast lit- 
erature in itself, too sprawling to explore in 
an article of this length. It has written 
some of history’s most depressing chapters: 
the Middle Ages produced many, the 
stormy Reformation period had its share. 
Liberty of conscience in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was completely non- 
existent, and books were burned as freely 
as heads rolled about. Opposition to opin- 
ions of the dread Inquisition sealed the 
author’s doom if there was a hint of what 
the tribunal deemed heresy. The kindliest 
individual, with a pure zeal for the true 
and the good, lacked mercy where a varia- 
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tion of doctrinal beliefs was suspected. 
Savonarola, Erasmus, Montaigne, Tyndale, 
Pascal, Moliére, these are only a few of 
the illustrious on whom posterity has be- 
stowed the accolade of greatness but whose 
works came into conflict with prevailing 
_religious opinion in their day or thereafter. 

The hostility to new ideas which gives 
political censorship its impetus springs gen- 
erally from an effort to preserve the status 
quo. Fundamental to a democracy worth 
its salt is the belief that its citizens have 
the unalterable right of hearing both sides. 
We have struggles on this score today; 
invariable was the opposition to established 
authority in other times—Machiavelli, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Jefferson, Paine, and John 
Stuart Mill could not escape unscathed. 
Nor has science gone forward in one sus- 
tained, continuous march. World-shakers 
like Roger Bacon’s Opus Majus, Opus 
Minus, and Opus Tertium; Galileo’s study 
of the Ptolemaic and Copernican theories; 
and, in our own day, Darwin’s Origin of 
Species have met with outraged religious 
opinion. 





EFFACING THE Facts OF LIFE 


Another principle governs the moral cen- 
sorship of books: individuals are not 
deemed mentally mature, not grown up suf- 
ficiently to choose their own literature; they 
require restraint. Behind the argument, 
often heard today, that books freely dis- 
tributed may be poisonous to the adolescent 
mind, there probably also lurks a rational- 
ization that at eighty as well as at eighteen 
the individual must be shielded. It must 
be a weak society which cannot withstand 
having an occasional bombshell explode into 
its literature, just as a government must be 
feeble if it cannot hold up against subversive 
opinion, domestic or imported. 

Censoring books for moral reasons in- 
volves tenuous shadings. The law in the 


United States uses ‘“‘weasel words” like 
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“obscene,” “lewd,” “indecent,” but never 
provides a guidepost to point to the actual 
illegality of the book’s contents. Senator 
Black, a decade ago, called attention to a 
“twilight zone” in which public opinion 
sharply differs as to what is or is not censor- 
able. Standards of decency and morality 
differ from generation to _ generation: 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, at one time 
or another, were called immoral or licen- 
tious authors, just as their times looked on 
Beethoven and Cézanne as radicals. There 
has never been a reliable test for obscenity. 
The only valid measuring stick appears to 
be the writer’s attitude, whether he is seri- 
ous-minded and_ has integrity, 
whether he can lift his work from the 
trough of the deliberately indecent to the 
level of truth to life, literary worth, or, all 
too seldom, the sphere of art. The Facts 
of Life in literature have always been held 
likely to affect the suggestible individual 
imagination, with a possible weakening of 
community mores. Yet battlers for free- 
dom of the press continue firm in their con- 
viction that reading generates virtue more 
often than vice. Civilization has risked 
losing some of its most creative literary 
achievements through moral censorship; the 
work of the most artistic and sensitive of 
artists has felt its blight. And _ political 
ideas, too, have hatched their share of oppo- 
sition. 


literary 


FLuIp PREJUDICE 


As early as the fourth century B.C. 
Plato suggested that Homer be expurgated 
for the immature. Several centuries later, 
in Rome, occurred a flagrant case of po- 
litical censorship, when Caligula attempted 
to ban The Odyssey because autocratic 
Rome feared the Greek spirit of free in- 
quiry and discussion. 

In the third century B.C. another great 
political ban was invoked, this time in 
China, when all books pertaining to the 
teachings of Confucius and other extant 
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literature, except works on medicine, divin- 
ation, and husbandry, were put to the 
flames. “The works of Confucius would 
have been lost to the world if certain schol- 
ars had not hidden the tablets and made 
possible the finding and restoration of the 
text in the next century. 

Ovid’s Art of Love, chronic offender 
through the ages, partially accounted for 
his exile. Into ascetic Savonarola’s great 
Florentine “bonfire of the vanities” went 
not only Ovid’s work but Dante’s and 
Boccaccio’s, all judged “erotic, impious, and 
tending to corrupt.” After subsequent ban- 
nings for almost a century more, Dante’s 
Divine Comedy and De Monarchia no 
longer felt the censor’s ire, but Ovid and 
Boccaccio have remained the naughty boys 
for the censor’s target. Even in 1928 the 
United States customs barred The Art of 
Love, and countries and cities from France 
to Detroit and Boston have continued the 
ban on Boccaccio’s Decameron. 

The robust humor of Rabelais’ Gargan- 
tua and Pantagruel has been in disfavor 
here and in Europe since its publication in 
sixteenth-century France. It was not until 
1930, when the United States Customs cen- 
sorship was revised, that the ban in this 
country was lifted on all editions. Even 
then, those with so-called obscene illustra- 
tions remained taboo, according to Haight’s 
amusing volume, Banned Books. 

The long shadow of censorship darkened 
the great stretches of Elizabethan drama. 
Shakespeare offended morally and _politi- 
cally. Coleridge commented, “Shakespeare’s 
words are too indecent to be translated.” 
Thomas Bowdler in the early nineteenth 
century brought out a Family Shakespeare 
from which were deleted “those words and 
expressions which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud in the family.” Whence, of 


course, arose the term ‘“Bowdlerize.” 





1Haight, Anne Lyon. 


Banned Books. 
1935. 103p. 


Bowker, 


Later, in the Victorian era, say Ernst and 
Seagle in To the Pure,? there often were 
sensitive souls who found even Bowdler’s 
Shakespeare a little frank for their taste. 
Ben Jonson was thrown into jail for his 
part in the comedy, Eastward Ho, sup- 
posedly in defamation of the Scots. Re- 
leased through the influence of powerful 
friends, he was given a feast. Ben Jonson, 
you recall, was he who argued, “There be 


some men born only to suck poison out of 
books.” 


Mi ton’s GLowinc Worps 

Milton’s great Areopagitica, written in 
1644, always quoted voluminously or mini- 
mally wherever freedom of the press is at 
stake, was condemned by Cromwell and 
the Parliament of England. It eloquently 
pleaded “. . . unless warinesse be used, as 
good almost kill a man as Kill a good 
Book; who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, God’s Image, but he . . . who 
destroys a good Booke, kills reason itselfe, 
kills the Image of God as it were in the 
eye.’ Yet Milton saw the negative side as 
well: “. . . for books are as meats and 
viands are; some of good, some of evil sub- 
stance.” The crux, then as now, lay in 
the definition of the word “good,” that 
rapier-fine distinction which, depending on 
the censor, can do a choice work to death or 
permit it to expand to masterpiece propor- 
tions. 


Candide AND THE CustoMs CLASH 

A copy of Voltaire’s incisive satire on 
optimism, Candide, was stopped at the 
United States Customs in 1929, over a cen- 
tury and a half after Voltaire wrote it. 
The irony of the incident lay in the fact 
that it had been sent here for use in a 
Harvard classroom. What biting invective 
Voltaire’s pen would have set down if he 
had known of this belated, fantastic con- 


2Ernst, Morris Leopold, and Seagle, William. To 
the Pure. Viking Press, 1928. 336p. 
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demnation! For no_ eighteenth-century 
author knew the devious ways of censor- 
ship better than he: he was exiled and 
thrown into the Bastille for libelous blasts 
against monarchy, and his powerful books 
flared up in flames on religious as well as 
political grounds. 

The Romantic period in France and 
‘England ushered in a new era of banning. 
Work after work of Victor Hugo met the 
official censors’ ire—his Hernani provoked a 
great literary war between Classicists and 
Romanticists, with nightly battles in the 
theatre and outside of it. Romanticism 
won out. Le Roi S’Amuse, prohibited after 
its first performance for seditious libel, 
Notre Dame de Paris, Les Misérables, all 
incurred disapproval, and into exile for 
twenty years went their author for unkind 
allusions to Majesty. 


BOOKSELLERS’ VIGORO 


Théophile Gautier, another Romanticist, 
has provided ample grist for the censor’s 
mill. Mademoiselle de Maupin closed the 
French Academy to him; in 1916 the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
still looked on the novel as “corrupting,” 
the case was brought to court, and book- 
seller Halsey was acquitted. Whereupon 
Halsey sued the prosecuting society and 
won his case. Ernst and Lindey in The 
Censor Marches On® refer to this case as 
establishing the precedent that classics could 
not be judged by the same standards as 
ordinary works. 
clear that the law said nothing about liter- 
ary works being moral tracts. Public in- 
terest would never have centered on 
Mademoiselle de Maupin; on Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary, realism to the nth degree 
but art as well; on Baudelaire’s Fleurs 
du Mal; nor on Hawthorne’s Scarlet Let- 
ter, if attempts had not been made to sup- 


The court also made it 


3 Ernst, Morris Leopold, and Lindey, Alexander. 
The Censor Marches On. Doubleday, 1940. 346p. 
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press them for indecency. Censorship is the 
booksellers’ Vigoro. Hollywood, with its 
own peculiar brand of prohibition, recently 
produced a movie in which one of its char- 
acters gleefully chortles, “I’m a success! 
My book’s been banned in Boston!” 

Among books by American authors, the 
censorship of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass in Brooklyn in 1855 reflected the 
influence of a combined Puritanism and 
Victorianism. Wendell Phillips com- 
mented, “Here be all sorts of leaves except 
fig leaves.”” That Whitman was dismissed 
from his job in the Department of the In- 
terior when he was discovered to be the 
author of the book indicates graphically the 
tender sensibilities of some federal office- 
holders of that day. And yet the good grey 
poet’s niche in American letters is unassail- 
ably secure today. 


Wor.p War I 


In time of war, liberties have always 
disappeared to a certain extent. 
breeds its crop of illiberalism and regimen- 
tation, with a consequent suspension of civil 
rights, including the banning of books. If 


Every war 


this censorship is not excessive, some of the 
most ardent advocates of civil liberty con- 
done it. 
make an organized attempt to convince. 
For victory, a people must have faith that 
its cause is just. 

In the First World War a censorship 
board operated, and a list called the Army 
index, listing books believed to contain 


’ 


In wartime the government must 


“dangerous thoughts,” exercised an official 
censorship in camps and cantonments. It 
reached almost a hundred titles. Barbusse’s 
Under Fire, a winner of the Prix Goncourt 
and since judged one of the significant books 
of the last war, and Bierce’s Can Such 
Things Be? were censored. 

More recent prosecutions in peaceful days 
in Great Britain and the United States go 
high, wide, and handsome for capricious- 
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ness and ridiculousness. Censorship has 
singled out the novel in particular, and, 
though every age has brought complaints 
against it, they have become intensified in 
the past few decades. This is probably 
traceable to the new ground the novel has 
broken under the impact of contemporary 
psychology. A franker approach to sex 
complexes, the growth of psychoanalysis and 
sex education, woman suffrage, have had 
a bearing on the approach to sex. The 
censorship conflict seems to arise in many 
instances from one group’s consideration 
of sex as a moral question and another’s 
view of it as psychological. 


U.ysses’ ADVENTURES ANEW 


Certainly sometimes there is overempha- 
sis on realism, as in Joyce’s brilliant Ulysses, 
a pioneer in technique and candor. The 
strange quirk which led its author headlong 
into page after page of bizarre eroticism 
ostensibly accounted for its banning and 
burning repeatedly from the time of its 
publication in 1922, but Joyce’s attitude to- 
ward religion was probably a contributing 
factor. When Judge Woolsey lifted the 
ban on the book in this country in the 
thirties (after thousands of copies had been 
bootlegged from abroad for years), his de- 
cision marked a forward liberalizing step in 
the law, for certain offensive words were no 
longer held to jeopardize the entire work. 
His opinion prepared the way for books like 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath and Lil- 
lian Smith’s Strange Fruit. 

D. H. Lawrence’s The Rainbow fur- 
nishes an example of a novel which met a 
ban in England but circulated in the United 
States without let or hindrance. On the 
other hand, Women in Love and Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover met with the censor’s 
frown in this country; The First Lady 
Chatterley is reviving an old controversy 
today. Lawrence’s sincerity is beyond ques- 
tion; he believed that frankness is essential 


in interpreting life but, like Joyce, he saw 
sex out of proportion. The complex, mal- 
adjusted world he portrayed is today’s; 
sometimes, however, he exaggerated its 
strains and stresses. 

The treatment of the theme of Rad- 
clyffe Hall’s The Well of Loneliness was 
held as tantamount to glorifying it. Con- 
sequently, the book was ordered destroyed. 
If sex aberration had been punished in the 
novel, its effect on youth might have been 
considered salutary. 

After the wholesale exclusion of 739 
books from the mails and from transporta- 
tion into this country in 1930, the Tariff 
Act was amended. Now the law states 
that, even if obscene, “the classics or books 
of recognized literary or scientific merit” 
may be admitted. 


Ban: A THREE-LETTER WorpD 


For years Boston has imposed an “‘illiter- 
ate censorship,” bizarre to come upon in 
that erudite metropolis where even the 
owls on the Commons are said to say, “To 
whit, to whom.” More than any other 
American city, Boston seems to have a pen- 
chant for purity, which the unhealthy vigi- 
lance of the Watch and Ward Society and 
the police makes a menace. In 1929 a great 
wave of censorship swept over the city, 
carrying in its wake some sixty-eight books 
by well-known authors, among them Upton 
Sinclair’s Oil/, Feuchtwanger’s Power (all 
of his works were subsequently to be burned 
in Hitler’s bonfires), Dreiser’s 4n American 
Tragedy, and Huxley’s Antic Hay. A wag 
pertinently commented, 

Your honor, this book is a bucket of swill: 

It portrays a young couple alone on a hill, 

And a woman who lived in a shoe as a house 

With her brood, but not once does it mention 
her spouse. 

I submit that this volume’s obscene, vile and 
loose, 


And demand its 
Mother Goose. 


suppression. Its name? 
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This wholesale ban so roused public opinion 
that in 1930 the law was partially liberal- 
ized. It now reads, “A book which is 
obscene, indecent . . .” Recent prosecu- 
tions with respect to four-letter words bear 
witness, however, that the question remains 
equivocal as to whether one offending word 
' or passage can damn an entire work. 

Last May we observed the anniversary 
of the Nazi burning of the books, May 10, 
1933, when literature as well as philo- 
sophical and scientific works, the “degen- 
erate” brain-children of fly-by-night authors 
—Lessing, Thomas and Heinrich Mann, 
Spinoza, Voltaire, Einstein, and scores more 
—made glowing bonfires throughout Ger- 
many, a temporary, final flicker of the 
lights which were going out all over 


Europe. Many of the contemporary writ- 
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ers whose works went up in flames were 
exiled because of Hitler’s fanatical and 
unique racist theories; many of them were 
driven out of Germany because they op- 
posed Nazism as being crushing to the 
human spirit, morally, spiritually, and po- 
litically. 

What can we deduce from these sketchy 
examples? ‘That community mores and 
conventions are constantly in a state of 
flux, that new days bring new ways and 
standards, that it is as absurd to try to 
keep the old ones as it would be to travel 
by stagecoach today or to send a messenger 
when there is a telephone nearby. The 
proscribed books of yesterday become the 
glorious ones of our literature. History 
bears articulate testimony against censor- 
ship and the sagacity of the censors. 


Some Books and Authors Which Have Caused Controversy 


Bacon, Roger. Opus Majus, Opus Minus, and 
Opus Tertium. 

Barbusse, Henri. Under Fire. 

Baudelaire, Charles Pierre. Fleurs du Mal. 

Bierce, Ambrose. Can Such Things Be? 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. Decameron. 

Bowdler, Thomas. Family Shakespeare. 

Confucius. 

Dante, Alighieri. De 
Comedy. 

Darwin, Charles Robert. Origin of Species. 

Dreiser, Theodore. American Tragedy. 

Einstein, Albert. 

Erasmus, -Desiderius. 

Feuchtwanger, Lion. Power. 

Flaubert, Gustave. Madame Bovary. 

Galilei, Galileo. 

Gautier, Théophile. Mademoiselle de Mau- 
pin. 

Hall, Radclyffe. Well of Loneliness. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Scarlet Letter. 

Homer. Odyssey. 

Hugo, Victor Marie. Hernani, Les Misé- 


Monarchia, Divine 


rables, Notre Dame de Paris, and Le Roi 


S’A muse. 
Huxley, Aldous Leonard. Antic Hay. 
Jefferson, Thomas. 
Jonson, Ben. Eastward Ho. 


Joyce, James. Ulysses. 

Lawrence, David Herbert. First Lady Chat- 
terley, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Rainbow, 
and Women in Love. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim. 

Machiavelli, Niccolo. 

Mann, Heinrich. 

Mann, Thomas. 

Mill, John Stuart. 

Milton, John. Areopagitica. 

Moliére, Jean Baptiste Poquelin. 

Montaigne, Michel*Eyquem de. 

Ovid. Art of Love. 

Paine, Thomas. 

Pascal, Blaise. 

Rabelais, Francois. Gargantua and Pantag- 
ruel. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter. 

Savonarola, Girolamo 
Matteo. 

Shakespeare, William. 

Sinclair, Upton Beall. Oil! 

Smith, Lillian Eugenia. Strange Fruit. 

Spinoza, Benedictus de. 

Steinbeck, John. Grapes of Wrath. 

Tyndale, William. 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de. Candide. 

Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass. 


Maria Francesco 
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The Library’s Bill of Rights 


ODAY INDICATIONS in many parts of 
° igen world point to growing intoler- 
ance, suppression of free speech, and censor- 
ship, affecting the rights of minorities and 
individuals. Mindful of this, the Council 
of the American Library Association! pub- 
licly affirms its belief in the following basic 
policies which should govern the services 
of free public libraries: 

1. Books and other reading matter se- 
lected for purchase from the public funds 
should be chosen because of value and 
interest to people of the community, and 
in no case should the selection be influ- 
enced by the race or nationality or the po- 
litical or religious views of the writers. 
Further, books believed to be factually cor- 

1The Council of the American Library Association 


adopted this statement in = 1939, and recommended 
its adoption by governing boards of individual libraries. 


rect should not be banned or removed from 
the library simply because they are disap- 
proved of by some persons.” 

2. As far as available material permits, 
all sides of questions on which differences 
of opinion exist should be represented fairly 
and adequately in the books and other read- 
ing matter purchased for public use. 

3. The library as an institution to edu- 
cate for democratic living should especially 
welcome the use of its meeting rooms for 
socially useful and cultural activities and 
the discussion of current public questions. 
Library meeting rooms should be available 
on equal terms to all groups in the com- 
munity regardless of their beliefs or affilia- 
tions. 

2 The italicized sentence was added to the original 


statement of 1939 by vote of the Council on Oct, 
14, 1944. 


Intellectual Freedom ‘Program 


THE ComMiTTEE on Intellectual Free- 
dom to Safeguard the Rights of Library 
Users to Freedom of Inquiry has proposed 
a program to make the Library’s Bill of 
Rights more effective. The complete pro- 
gram may be found in an article by Leon 
Carnovsky, chairman of the committee, 
in the July issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin, 
P. 255-57. 

In general, the plan of action, as adopted 
by the Council on October 14, provides 
that the libraries affected by suppression 
should report such details as the name of 
the library, author and title of the book 
in question, agency attempting suppression 
(such as individuals, groups, clubs, churches, 
Or associations), action taken (or threat- 
ened) by such agency, and the action taken 


by the library. This information should be 
distributed to the library, publishing, and 
book-reviewing press, news weeklies, the 
quality group of periodicals, education 
magazines, the major metropolitan news- 
papers, and the newspaper in every com- 
munity represented in the incidents re- 
ported. 

In connection with the program to safe- 
guard intellectual freedom, libraries will 
celebrate Freedom of the Press Week, 
November 19-25. Announced at the 
A.L.A. Council meeting in Chicago, Free- 
dom of the Press Week has received wide 
and spontaneous acclaim in the newspapers. 
It affords libraries a good opportunity to 
capitalize on the interest of local news chan- 
nels, 
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Surplus Army Libraries 


PROPOSAL to salvage millions of Army 
A camp library books when they be- 
come surplus and use them in starting rural 
- public libraries was endorsed by the Coun- 
cil of the A.L.A., October 14, on recom- 
mendation of the Federal Relations 
Committee, Paul Howard, chairman, and 
of President Vitz. 

It was also presented to members of 
Congress in circular letters signed by Presi- 
dent Vitz, was sent to the Surplus Property 
Administration, and was released to news- 
papers on October 15. 

State library leaders have been urged 
to take immediate action to inform the 
librarians and trustees of their states (par- 
ticularly through fall meetings and bulle- 
tins), to reach state citizen leaders, and to 
secure publicity for the proposal in terms 
of the need in the particular state and of 
the help this would bring. 

It is not yet clear how much can be ac- 
complished through administrative agencies 
or whether a bill should be introduced 
when Congress reconvenes. It is desirable, 
however, for librarians and friends of li- 
braries to talk informally to Senators and 
Representatives and candidates while they 
are at home and available for conferences. 

The following letter was sent by the 
A.L.A. President to all Congressmen: 

I write as President of the American Li- 
brary Association to urge that Army camp 
libraries—when they become surplus—be used 
to provide public library service for the rural 
population of the United States. With de- 


mobilization many camps will be closed and 
millions of books will become surplus prop- 


erty, even if many camps are continued, 
These surplus millions can go a long way 
toward meeting the needs of the thirty-five 
millions of rural and small-town Americans 
who have no local public libraries. 

Our proposal is that when books, articles 
of library equipment, and other library ma- 
terials are declared by the War Department 
to be surplus, they be transferred to the states 
and territories, for the use of the people 
without libraries or with very limited library 
facilities, as the best means of conserving the 
government’s investment in them. 

The value of the books is estimated at one 
dollar a volume or more. But they could be 
expected to bring only a few cents each if 
thrown on the secondhand book market. 
Such disposal would not only produce insig- 
nificant returns but would seriously interfere 
with the business of authors, publishers, and 
booksellers over a long period. 

It is proposed that the books be allotted 
to the states through the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in proportion to each state’s rural popu- 
lation; that they be allotted to counties and 
groups of counties within the states by the 
official state library extension agencies; that 
some funds be appropriated by the federal 
government to assist in making the books im- 
mediately available to the people through 
organized libraries; but that there be no 
federal control of libraries within the states. 

The American Library Association com- 
mends the government for the excellence of 
its library service for soldiers and sailors dur- 
ing the war. It urges that the reading and 
study needs of servicemen and their families 
be not forgotten when they return to their 
homes. Men who have learned to use books 
in the Army will expect and deserve at least 
some public library facilities when peace is 
declared. 


Car Vitz, President 
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Adult Education Policy for Libraries 


This statement, prepared by the Adult Edu- 
cation Board, was adopted by the A.L.A. 
Council at its meeting on October 13. 


HE DEMOBILIZATION of eleven million 
sete men and women, the shift of 
several million workers to non-war indus- 
tries, and the assimilation of these two large 
groups, the reconversion of industry, the 
re-establishment of a more normal family 
life, and the pressure of numerous disquiet- 
ing issues of the day, call for new levels of 
planning, study, and action. These critical 
postwar problems can be solved only by 
the action of informed and thoughtful 
adults. 

A library program must be keyed in a 
very definite sense to create thinking and 
discussion on these problems. It is not 
enough to stand as an agency which on call 
can supply reading and information. 

The library must project its personnel 
and its books into the planning and thinking 
of the community as never before if the 
experience and knowledge represented in 
these resources are to have their effect on 
this planning and thinking. 

In order to be effective as an educational 
institution the library must: 

Extend the readers’ advisory service and 
expand and improve its general educational 
program with provision of greater oppor- 
tunities for self-education and group study 
and discussion ; 

Improve its services to present patrons 
and reach for the first time many members 
of the community both as individuals and 
as members of groups; 

Provide leadership in presenting positive 
and objective materials on the issues and 
problems of the day; 

Utilize audio-visual aids and other new 
type materials. 
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First and foremost the library must assist 
the discharged service man and displaced 
war worker to make economic, social, and 
personal adjustments by providing the prop- 
er materials and guidance. Informal vo- 
cational education of the individual prom- 
ises to be a long continuing activity of the 
library. The adjustments in family life 
can be materially aided by the proper use 
of library resources. Young people in mak- 
ing the psychological, vocational, and social 
adjustments necessary to becoming respon- 
sible citizens can find invaluable aid and 
guidance in the library. 

One of the ways by which the library 
can project itself into community life is 
through service to civic, church, labor, farm: 
and other groups, which in turn find their 
best materials for discussion, study, and film 
forums in the library. 

The library must assist all of these and 
continue to emphasize service to the indi- 
vidual. 

Disturbing issues in the national scene 
are the source of possible trouble. Inter- 
racial and intercultural strife threaten the 
nation at many points. The relation of 
the United States to all other countries, the 
relations of labor and management, and the 
relations of industry and government com- 
plicate the international, economic, and po- 
litical situation. Measures for the care 
and: rehabilitation of veterans are receiving 
widespread attention. The war has aggra- 
vated changing conditions in marriage, home 
and family life, and has created personality, 
character, and emotional difficulties. 

By finding and spreading reliable infor- 
mation on these topics, the library can do 
much to bring the public to a thoughtful 
consideration of them. 

Books, magazines, and pamphlets can 
now be supplemented with pictures, sound 
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films, filmstrips, and phonographic record- 
ings. It is expected that new types of 
training booklets will be available soon as 
a result of military and industrial experi- 
ence. The development of easily readable 
books for the mature reader with limited 
formal education is expected and should be 
made available in quantity. New methods 
. in distributing pamphlet and paper books 
will increase the library’s sphere of influence. 

Increasing the emphasis on educational 
activities will require a careful re-examina- 
tion of each activity, operation, and service 
in the library. It may be necessary to re- 
assign some staff members so that there will 
be available those who can give personal 
guidance in reading and study and those 
who can extend the services beyond the li- 


Library Service 


This statement of policy, prepared by the 
Library Extension Board, was adopted at 
the Council meeting on October 13. 


HE Counclt of the American Library 

Association believes that national, 
state, and local plans for educational and 
social progress in the postwar period can 
set no less a goal than public library service 
for all people of the United States and 
Canada. 

Books and library service have demon- 
strated their value to the armed forces, to 
war industry, and to civilian understand- 
ing of war and postwar problems. ‘They 
can contribute also to the readjustment of 
the returned serviceman and _ industrial 
worker and to the transition from war to 
peace. 

To achieve complete library service in 
the near future, bold library plans are 
needed. These should be developed state 
by state and adapted to the particular state 
situation through cooperation of official 
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brary’s walls. In addition, an effective pres- 
entation of an adequate library program 
should make it possible to secure additional 
funds to carry on such invaluable services, 

Librarians organizing the materials of the 
library should emphasize, where possible, 
reader interests as opposed to a formal and 
logical system of arrangement. 

For the most effective and efficient results 
the library should not operate alone, but 
participate in community activities, especial- 
ly in adult education councils. Libraries 
are in a strategic position to initiate these 
councils. 

Continuing self-education is essential in 
a democratic society. The library is po- 
tentially the best single source for informal 
self-education. 


for All People 


planning agencies and interested citizen 
groups with library leaders. United effort 
to put the plans into effect is the next step. 

Basic in such programs are state accept- 
ance of responsibility and leadership by a 
strong state library agency; legislation 
adapted to modern times; provision for ade- 
quate financing from local, state, and fed- 
eral sources; and organization of public 
library units large enough to provide good 
quality library service. For new library 
units the minimum recommended is twenty- 
five thousand dollars annual income and a 
population of twenty-five thousand. The 
most effective units will be much larger. 
Existing smaller units may well cooperate 
in some form of regional service. 

The Council calls on librarians and 
friends of libraries to plan and work for 
equalization of library opportunity and com- 
plete public library service. 


Loteta Dawson Fyan, Chairman 
A.L.A. Library Extension Board 
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Libraries and Business in Postwar Plans 


MARIAN C. MANLEY 


Miss Manley is chairman of the C.E.D. Action and Advisory Committee 
for Library Service. 


T HAS BEEN SAID with brutal frankness, 
I “Now is the time to bring our service 
to adults up to the standard maintained for 
service to children.” Never have public 
libraries had a more clear-cut opportunity 
to emphasize their function in meeting com- 
munity problems, nor has a more distinctive 
program for cooperation been offered than 
lies in the businessman’s present concern 
with the problems of postwar planning, de- 
mobilization, and the maintenance of high 
levels of employment. 

Essential points in correlating library pro- 
grams to economic needs are these: 


1. No library is too small to play some part 
in this community service. 

2. No outmoded restrictions, inhibitions, 
nor local confusions may hamper such con- 
structive action now. 

3. Businessmen through their own coopera- 
tive agencies are realizing the part that li- 
braries may play in meeting economic needs. 


These are the basic facts that underlie 
the opportunity before librarians. Simple 
but tested ways to meet these opportunities 
are: 


1. Providing a conspicuous and immediately 
accessible place for featuring postwar service 
to business. A shelf, a bookcase, a display 
rack, an alcove, a department, or a section 
of a department already devoted to this service 
to business, may serve the purpose. 

2. Approaching for their help the local 
Organizations working on postwar planning— 
whatever they are—so that this collection, 
complete in itself or a contact point for other 
collections, may serve the common purpose. 
This help may be advice, the contribution of 
funds to supplement what the library is al- 
ready doing, the distribution of lists and in- 


formation material, or it may take other 
forms. 

3. Collecting the needed publications, check- 
lists, and special bibliographies and using the 
help available through such groups as 
C.E.D.’s library service committee, §.L.A.’s 
Public Business Librarians Group, and other 
agencies. 


To meet the possible needs of business, 
librarians must: 


1. Get the simple step-by-step publications 
now coming from the press in great numbers 
to meet this emergency. 

2. Supplement these publications by census 
reports, the magazines devoting space to these 
problems, such as Business Week, Sales Man- 
agement, Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, Industrial Marketing, and other 
publications. 

3. Publicize the availabilities of the ma- 
terial. 


The action of the national Committee 
for Economic Development in creating an 
Action and Advisory Committee for Li- 
brary Service shows that this constructive 
group recognizes the necessity for close 
cooperation. 

The points to remember in this program 
are: 


1. Emphasize postwar planning for business 
no matter if it be already implied in an exist- 
ing program. This approach serves as a 
recognition of current business needs. 

2. Take steps to respond constructively to 
cooperation developing through the business 
organizations themselves. 

3. Dramatize, emphasize, and focus library 
service on this current economic problem in 
community development, both for the com- 
munity’s present welfare and the institution’s 
future good. 
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Micro-Cards and Research Libraries 
The (ataloger’s Viewpoint 


LUCILE M. MORSCH 


Miss Morsch, chief of the Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library of Congress, 
and president of the Division of Cataloging and Classification, wrote 
the first of two reviews of Fremont Rider’s new book. 


REMONT Riper has done a service to 

libraries, especially the research libra- 
ries, by pointing out several of their press- 
ing problems in a manner which attracts 
attention. The catalogers, from whose 
sole viewpoint this review is written, are 
grateful that the magnitude of their task 
is given this publicity even though they 
may not be able to go the whole way with 
the author. They will 


earlier contributions to thinking in their 


remember his 


field, read the completely disarming pref- 
ace in which the author .speaks of many 
of his earlier ideas so disparagingly as to 
call them “mutually contradictory, some 
of them vaguely inconclusive, all of them 
falling disappointingly short of adequate,” 
and then sail into The Scholar and the 
Future of the Research Library, eager for 
the vivid, fresh approach to an old problem 
that they are sure they will find. 

Even those catalogers who share Mr. 
Rider’s enthusiasm for micro-print and co- 
operative cataloging may not see the desir- 
ability of combining the two. ‘They are 
conscious of the fact that a catalog is not 
static but must constantly undergo change 
if it is to be kept alive and receive new 
additions to be correlated with the old. 
Consequently they will see a lack of econ- 

1 Rider, Fremont. 


the Research Library; A Problem and Its Solution. 
New York City, Hadham Press, 1944. 236p. 


The Scholar and the Future of 


omy in using cards which cannot easily be 
replaced. They realize that even careful 
catalogers sometimes absentmindedly break 
the rules by forgetting to leave a “dum- 
my” in the catalog in place of a card they 
remove and shudder at the thought of per- 
mitting scholars, concentrating on an excit- 
ing piece of research, to remove irreplace- 
able cards from the catalog and take them 
home. In even the best of our large cata- 
logs cards are lost through misfiling and 
other mishaps and must be replaced. Im- 
agine the additional hazards to which cards 
would be subject if they could be com- 
pletely ruined by a clumsy fingerprint ob- 
literating several pages of micro-text! 

But these objections do not vitiate Mr. 
Rider’s imaginative proposals to save stor- 
age space by using micro-cards for research 
materials or to make more effective use of 
cooperative cataloging. We would all 
agree that the kind of entry described in 
this book—that is, each bearing an abstract 
prepared by a qualified subject specialist— 
would be far more useful than our present 
entries, but we would not agree on the 
proposed arrangement. A 
classed catalog of the micro-cards with a 
separate author and title index would find 
more adherents than the author-title-alpha- 
betic-classed catalog described here. 

The basis for the wholly efficient use of 
cooperative cataloging visualized in this 


scheme for 
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proposal is that each library would start a 
new catalog for the micro-cards. The only 
reason that our present cooperative catalog- 
ing does not eliminate all duplication of 
cataloging and classification of titles cov- 
ered is that the libraries attempt to integrate 
them with cards made locally over a long 
period of time. But even if there is no 
duplication of effort, the cataloging is 
going to cost money. Just because libraries 
can subscribe to printed cards for the cost 
of the printing and distribution, is no rea- 
son to think that the cataloging costs 
amount to no more than a few cents. 
Someone has to foot the bill, and when 
all of the research libraries share in a proj- 
ect by contributing catalog cards, each 
bearing “such information about the book 
it catalogs as will enable him [the scholar] 
to tell, without examining it, whether it 
will be of use to him or not,” that bill 
will run into substantial figures per title. 
In discussing the problem of costs, Mr. 


Rider points out that the acquisitional cost 
of books at his library averages only ninety- 
five cents because only 25 per cent of the 
material is purchased and that binding 
costs only twenty-five cents per volume be- 
cause five out of six volumes do not require 
binding, and yet he admits that he is “pro- 
foundly puzzled” because the average cost 
of cataloging is higher than the average 
cost of acquisition. The catalogers would 
point out that it is highly probable that it is 
the books which were not purchased, which 
cost the most to catalog: government pub- 
lications, old books which have lost their 
title pages or other parts, the freely distrib- 
uted publications of little-known societies. 

These criticisms are intended to show 
that the catalogers are taking Mr. Rider’s 
ideas seriously but that they believe that his 
fundamental plan is too important to be 
rushed into prematurely. The greatest 
contribution made in the book lies, after 
all, not in the field of cataloging. 


The -Administrator’ s Vie wpoint 


CLARENCE S&S. PAINE 


Mr. Paine is librarian of Beloit College Library, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


HE REQUEST for this review was that 
en should be “from the administrator’s 
point of view,” presumably with all of the 
ubiquity which that term may imply. This 
reviewer accepted the charge before reading 
Mr. Rider’s book, on the too casual assump- 
tion that this was run-of-the-mill library 
literature. This book is no such thing. 
The author’s earlier contributions and the 
imprint should have allayed any such as- 
sumption. In the words of the author’s 
Own inconspicuous warning, “. . . we are 
dealing with factors so new to library prac- 
tice that we must not be surprised at any- 
thing.” That must be a precept for every 


librarian who shall read his words. 

And every librarian who is self-respecting 
or who seeks grounds for self-respect, shall 
read this book regardless of whether he or 
she is within or beyond the realms of the 


research library. I lay no claim to being 


either an avid fan or able critic of library 


literature, but it is my sincere conviction 
that Mr. Rider’s book is the greatest single 


contribution to our professional literature 
that has yet been made, if we disregard the 
classification schemes of Melvil Dewey, the 


Library of Congress, and Henry Evelyn 
Bliss. ‘The last vestiges of refuge in the 
vestments of antiquarianism are stripped 
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from us and we are offered instead designs 
for the honest garb of true professionalism. 

In the first place, the author’s statement 
of “The Problem” is at once a summation 
of the technical controversies which have 
raged for many years in our professional 
literature and at our conferences and a re- 
statement of those controversies in a manner 
which provides at least the college and uni- 
versity librarian with a most important con- 
tribution toward a true philosophy of li- 
brarianship. It is this lack of philosophy 
which has impeded our progress in func- 
tional architecture and administration. The 
author’s logical correlation of “the four 
main factors of the growth problem” and 
the informing use of cost figures as a means 
to an end are but two examples of what I 
mean. Relative to the growth problem the 
author himself makes this statement: 

We have taken our problems of growth one 
by one. We tried to solve our problem of 
swollen cataloging cost as though it were a 
separate and independent problem and our 
book storage problem as though it also were 
quite separate and independent. ... We failed 
to see that this segregation was an artificial 
and misleading one. 

In the second part of the book entitled 
“The Solution,” the implications for the 
research library are immediately obvious. 
When anyone talks to the librarian of such 
an institution of savings from 95 to 100 
per cent in a goodly portion of his purchase, 
storage, binding, and cataloging costs, he 
must listen, even when the solution offered 
is a less practical one than Mr. Rider 
presents. The key to that solution is 
micro-cards. The chief criticism of the 
micro-card plan as outlined is an oversim- 
plification of many of the technical and hu- 
man problems involved, especially the latter. 

Since the author’s viewpoint is, by his 
own admission, that of the librarian of a 
research library, though sometimes having 
an adjunct in the form of an undergraduate 
library, the implications for the small col- 
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lege library and, perhaps for the average 
public library, are less direct and not always 
good. If we were to concede that the 
micro-card itself need not enter into the 
calculations of those libraries beyond the 
sphere of research institutions, there are stil] 
important implications for them. For ex. 
ample, it is Mr. Rider’s proposal that ip 
the research libraries the micro-card collec. 
tion, through analytics, might well supplant 
the present indexing and abstracting sery 
ices such as the International Index, Chem- 


. teal Abstracts, etc. If these publications 


are to become unnecessary in the research 
libraries, their subscription lists will be re 
duced, production costs will rise, and the 
smaller libraries will be faced with two 
alternatives, namely, either dispensing with 
these now invaluable aids or paying what 
will probably be prohibitive prices for them. 
For this reason alone it behooves librarians 
of institutions which might be affected to 
take an immediate and consuming interest 
in the micro-card development and an active 
part in any planning body that is set up 
toward the adoption of micro-cards. 
There are also more positive implications 
for the library of the small undergraduate 
college, but it will be up to the librarians 
of those institutions to interpret the micro 
card for their own needs. There is little 
doubt that the micro-card even more than 
microfilm presents an opportunity for the 
small: college to acquire vast amounts of 
original source materials—materials which 
are not now available to them. Rider’ 
plan of distribution of micro-cards is “glo 
bal” and it is only through such a plan that 
purchase costs can be reduced by 96 pet 
cent. However, if by the adoption of the 
other aspects of the micro-card plan the 
smaller libraries can reduce the cataloging 
binding, and storage costs of all storage and 
research materials by more than go per ceft 
funds will be available for the purchase of 
significant number of micro-card titles. 
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An International Board? 


Why? What for? What Does It Do? 


HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG 


The director of the A.L.A. International Relations Office here describes 
the activities of the Washington office of the A.L.A. and of the 
International Relations Board. 


HY AN INTERNATIONAL BOARD? Is 
W ois an American association? Isn’t 
there an International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations? Haven’t we enough 
to do for librarians in this country without 
running to the four quarters of the globe, 
looking for trouble in places we never heard 
of before, let alone trying to learn how to 
spell and pronounce their names? How 
about help for home folks now and then? 

All are quite natural, all quite proper, 
all demanding thought and reflection. 

We must remember, however, that we’re 
living in this year of grace 1944, not 1844, 
or even 1894. We are part and parcel of 
“one world” physically, nervously, emo- 
tionally, intellectually, even more in the 
realm of thought and ideas than in that of 
commerce and travel. In the field of 
thought no barriers are possible, while com- 
merce and travel are ruled by customs and 
immigration laws. 

And if there is anything universal and 
international about library work and li- 
brarians it is that they deal with ideas, with 
the message of men with something to pro- 
claim, with intangibles as imperious and as 
international as are the currents of air. 
The good old days when each of us lived 
his own life, when each family was a self- 
contained unit, are attractive to look back 
on, but those sides of pioneer life are 
museum specimens now, to be talked about 


when the old settlers get together, not for 
these days we live in. 

And the A.L.A. has recognized its inter- 
national relations from the very beginning. 
Remember how it was founded at the time 
and in the city of an international event, 
how it was just one year old when it sent 
a delegation to attend the birth of the Brit- 
ish association in 1877. Think back to the 
international meetings of 1893, 1926, 1933, 
bright in memory and on the record. Re- 
call how the meetings of 1897, 1910, 1927, 
1929, 1935 swung from London to Brussels 
and Edinburgh, to Italy and Spain, to say 
nothing about meetings in Canada. 

The Association has so many connections 
with friends in other countries that system- 
atic recognition of its responsibilities and 
opportunities never needed even a knock at 
the door to be sure of admission and wel- 

More than 2 per cent of its mem- 
over three hundred of fourteen 
thousand, would have to struggle with im- 
migration and customs officers at our bor- 
ders if they came to the next conference. 
They would come from the Argentine, 
Ceylon, China, Egypt, Finland, Russia, 
Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Britain, and a 
dozen other places. 

Our relations with them and the libraries 
they represent have been so extensive for so 
many years, have become so intricate and 
intimate, that it seemed best to centralize 
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their control, to encourage and support the 
activities hitherto carried on by various 
committees, and to care for the new oppor- 
tunities certain to rise before us. 


THE BoarRD: ORGANIZATION AND STAFF 


And that’s why the board was formed. 
No need to go into details now and here 
about those activities and opportunities. 
The tale was so admirably and comprehen- 
sively set forth in the report of the special 
committee appointed by the Executive 
Board in December 1941 and printed in 
the Bulletin of Oct. 15, 1942, and in the 
annual report of the Association for 1942, 
as to call for nothing but mention here. 
The board organized in July 1942 with 
Flora B. Ludington, chairman; Charles H. 
Brown, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Milton FE. 
Lord, John R. Russell, members; and W. 
W. Bishop, consultant. Keyes D. Metcalf 
became chairman in the summer of 1944 
when Miss Ludington resigned to take 
charge of the library in Bombay started by 
the Office of War Information. 

Washington seemed indicated for head- 
quarters of an activity dealing with interna- 
tional affairs, and the Association is natu- 
rally grateful for the welcome Mr. Mac- 
Leish and his staff gave the board and for 
the space in the Library of Congress Annex. 

The board has several subcommittees: 
one charged with Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas with Wyllis E. Wright, chairman, 
succeeding John R. Russell; another on Li- 
brary Cooperation with Europe and Africa, 
Milton E. Lord, chairman; on Library Co- 
operation with Latin America, Rudolph H. 
Gjelsness, chairman; on Library Coopera- 
tion with the Orient and South Pacific, 
Charles H. Brown, chairman. 

In Washington, working with the direc- 
tor, is Marion A. Milczewski, assistant to 
the director. Many of us recall Mr. 
Milczewski’s connection with the Head- 
quarters staff as Mr. Milam’s assistant from 
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1940 until he left Chicago to supervise ip 
Washington the Books for Latin America 
Project in 1942. 

It is Mr. Milczewski who by his ex. 
perience, his patience, his tact, steers the 
office through the alphabet combinations 
confronting anyone trying to establish a 
new position in Washington or to find a 
new assistant, to ship a packet of books out- 
side the country, to match hours of work 
with government regulations, to solve which 
things may be bought in the open market 
and which have to be approved by high 
authorities who can be approached only 
“through channels.” He it is who watches 
the budgets of our dozen or so projects 
working under appropriations from As- 
sociation funds, from government allot- 
ments, from half a dozen other sources, 
warns us which new demands may be met 
by reason of rulings already made or which 
bring to them new questions which have to 
be presented to this, that, or the other 
source of decision. It is Mr. Milczewski 
who by his long experience with supervision 
of existing projects helps us make sure of 
avoiding mistakes and errors on all fronts. 
He is the general balance wheel. 


THE OFFIce STAFF 


Mrs. Janet Mitchell struggles valiantly 
to clear the mess on Mr. Lydenberg’s desk, 
to handle the general correspondence, and 
to act as recording secretary of the board 
when it meets. Mrs. Victoria Susana Nel- 
son, Mr. Milczewski’s bilingual secretary, 
a native of Costa Rica, has helped him since 
September 1942 with details of office man- 
agement, supply, petty cash control, and all 
the other bits of routine attention that help 
so much to make things run smoothly. The 
files are kept in order by Valerie Scott, who 
digs out the letters when we want to see 
what we said the last time and how far our 
reply went in confirmation, helps us to bring 
together letters from half a dozen people 
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about the same subject, keeps the usual 
number of balls in the air as do file clerks 
the world over. 

The International Relations Board has 
had the responsibility of administering a 
group of projects with a total budget of 
$658,293. Of this amount $270,247 came 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
$338,046 from government and other 
sources. Something like $402,915 went for 
books and periodicals, $183,897 for speci- 
fied purposes of the grants, $37,709 for 
direct cost of operation, $21,764 for Wash- 
ington office costs, and $12,008 for expenses 
in the Chicago offices, principally for dis- 
bursements and accounting. It should be 
noted that all funds for these international 
activities are special grants for special pur- 
poses. None comes from general funds of 
the Association. 


Main ACTIVITIES 


The office has four main groups of ac- 
tivities: (1) buying books and _periodi- 
cals; (2) administering libraries; (3) giv- 
ing advisory service; (4) planning. Its 
general activities fall into another grouping, 
arranged thus as to source of funds and 
responsibility : 


For the Rockefeller Foundation: 


International Relations Office administra- 
tion 

Materials and supplies 

Purchase of periodicals for libraries in war 
areas 

Roster for foreign library service 

Preparation of a list of research books 
published in the United States, 1939-43 

Purchase of research books published in the 
United States, 1939-43 

Grants-in-aid for Latin Americans 

Field service for North Americans 

Library school, S40 Paulo, Brazil 

Library school, Quito, Ecuador 

Union catalog project, Mexico 

Photographic processes laboratory, Mexico 


For the State Department: 


Administration of American libraries in 
Latin America 
Books for Latin American libraries 


Books for cultural institutes in Latin 
America 

For the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs: 


Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, 1943-44 

Books for Latin America, 1943-44 

Donated books, 1943-44 

Physics institute, Mexico, 1943-44 

Institute of Health and Tropical Diseases, 
Mexico, 1943-44 


For the China Institute in America: 
Periodicals 


For the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace: 


Travel, 1944-45. 


PURCHASE OF PERIODICALS 


Of all the current general tasks handled 
in the office the oldest is that of the Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, a 
constant tribute to the foresight, imagina- 
tion, and international understanding of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which in 1941 
asked the A.L.A. to begin to gather current 
periodicals published in this country and 
out of reach of their former library sub- 
scribers in war areas because of interrup- 
tion of international exchanges and ocean 
transportation. 

The committee was organized with John 
R. Russell as chairman and Flora B. Lud- 
ington and W. W. Bishop as the other 
members. Its headquarters were at the 
University of Rochester from July 1941 to 
July 1943. In December 1942 Wayne M. 
Hartwell, who had cared for the details 
from the beginning, left for active service 
in the Army and Dorothy J. Comins took 
over, after her work in various libraries 
and lastly with the Books for Latin Amer- 
ica Project. In August 1943 Miss Comins 
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moved to Washington with the records. 
Helping her is Ruth Daugherty who came 
to us in 1943 as secretary and general as- 
sistant. 

Some idea of the complexity of the work 
and the wideness of its contacts may be 
given by saying that, in four years, $222,000 
will have been spent on subscriptions for 
many thousands of copies of 355 periodicals, 
with the number of subscriptions for each 
title varying from a low of five to a high 
of seventy-five. Many more thousands of 
additional titles have been taken over as 
gifts from kind friends happy to put to so 
fruitful service the files they have brought 
together in connection with their work or 
interests. 

Where do we keep these bulky “books 
with tails to ’em,” as Henry Stevens used 
to call periodicals, and what will be done 
with them? 

Very proper questions. Answer to the 
first is, “All over the map.” Publishers 
are storing files ordered directly, agreeing 
to ship them after conditions permit. ‘The 
Library of Congress has been kind enough 
to let us store, on unused shelves in the 
annex, some thousand feet of stray subscrip- 
tions and many gifts. The uncomfortable 
thing about this is that we are naturally 
hesitant about overdoing our welcome even 
in so worthy a cause. Some forty libraries 
all over the country are doing their part 
by storing gifts turned in from the more or 
less near neighborhood. We ask friends 
offering to present files if they will store 
them, whenever it is possible, until time for 
action rolls around. 

Just at present we are giving much 
thought to details of moving and consolidat- 
ing these files for eventual shipment. Final 
action will depend much on what we learn 
from competent sources as to conditions to 
be met, shipping arrangements, and count- 
less other details that come to mind the 
moment one gives thought to the problem. 
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HELPING LisprARies ABROAD 


The office is constantly trying to learn 
how best to help libraries abroad. Pub 
lishers have given us lists of former syb- 
scribers in war areas. Whenever we have 
found reliable information as to damage by 
confiscation, bombing, fire, and other haz- 
ards of war, we have noted it for future 
use. We try to keep in touch with people 
working in the field and have found encour. 
aging cooperation offered by men in this 
country representing governments in exile, 
In a few cases help has been given already 
but in general we have felt that the final 
action must wait on the picture we get of 
the field and of the need as a whole. The 
one thing certain is that we shall come dis- 
tressingly short of meeting all of the even 
obvious needs. 

Europe and the Near East will call for 
action before China and the Far East, but 
the questions facing us will probably differ 
but slightly in either section. The later 
problems will be solved all the better by 
our struggles with the earlier. 

When Vice President Wallace went to 
China it was our good fortune to send with 
him several hundred volumes. We hope to 
do the same when Carl M. White leaves 
this month. Little more than an expres 
sion of friendly interest and goodwill, to be 
sure, but the most we can do now with de- 
mands for cargo space so completely given 
to the service of Mars. 

All this takes no account of the current 
shipments of microfilm reproductions of 
many periodicals made by the Department 
of State for libraries in China and sent as 
part of the routine connections the depart 
ment maintains with China. The originals 
are turned over to the committee after film- 
ing. 

Though the relations with the Far East 
head up through the board, practically all 
the current connecting of East and West, 
all the preliminary planning and developing, 
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current correspondence, and personal con- 
tacts are made in Ames, Iowa, by Charles 
H. Brown, chairman of the Committee on 
Library Cooperation with the Orient and 
South Pacific. 


PURCHASE OF Books 


One important part of the work for the 
libraries in war areas is handled for the 
board and the committee through another 
office or section in Washington, namely, the 
purchase of books—as contrasted with peri- 
odicals—for these libraries, with Edith A. 
Wright in charge. 

Until 1944 all the money from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation went for subscriptions to 
periodicals. “These were chosen primarily 
to complete and continue files of these im- 
portant source materials for research that 
libraries of universities and other research 
institutions had maintained in more happy 
times. 

In 1944, thanks to a special grant of one 
hundred thousand dollars from the founda- 
tion to be used for books showing results 
of research and investigation done in this 
country and reported in publications issued 
here during 1939-43, the board has been 
able to touch a different side of the problem. 

To do this we first had to decide what 
books to buy. At Mr. Milam’s suggestion 
the New York Public Library was asked 
to make such a list. It detailed Charles F. 
McCombs to the task, with Randall French 
assisting him. They drew on the experi- 
ence and advice of the staff of the library 
and checked that by counsel with friends 
offering other points of view. ‘Thanks to 
the interest and support of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council, the constituent 
societies of these organizations made sugges- 
tions. Thus the humanities were well cov- 
ered. These titles, checked with those from 
the library and other sources, furnished the 
basis of a buying list. This list will serve 





the further purpose, it is hoped, of being 
printed for wider distribution in the not too 
distant future to meet the inevitable re- 
quests put to libraries and scientists in this 
country for advice about the published re- 
sults of research in these momentous years. 
The project will come to an end by June 
1945. All surely hope it may be extended 
to include at least the publications of 1944. 
It is probable that the time this list ap- 
pears will see also the publication and dis- 
tribution of one of somewhat similar scope 
in the field of science and technology, pre- 
pared by a committee headed by Harrison 
W. Craver, assisted by Reginald R. Haw- 
kins, working under the auspices of the 
National Research Council. The two lists 
will differ partly in the field covered and 
also in the restriction of the science list to 
books in print at the time of compilation. 


Books For LATIN AMERICA 


This talk about book buying leads natu- 
rally to another side of the work in Wash- 
ington, under the supervision of Edith A. 
Wright, who came to us in 1943 from 
Providence and the Brown University Li- 
brary to care for the Books for Latin Amer- 
ica Project. (As a development of this 
work, Miss Wright now takes charge of all 
purchases for the office, except that Miss 
Comins still supervises the very special work 
connected with subscriptions to periodicals. ) 

This Latin America project first took 
shape when the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American affairs asked if the A.L.A. 
would buy books for distribution to li- 
braries in Latin America, books by United 
States authors published in this country. 
The offer was accepted promptly, on the 
one condition that the books sent would be 
chosen by the libraries receiving them, not 
forced on anyone. We knew too little 
about type or character of books needed by 
our friends to the south, too little about what 
would be most useful. We wanted to fill 
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expressed needs and desires. 

With this point clearly understoud by 
all, our first step was to make two lists, 
one of books, the other of libraries. The 
first would include the titles now in print 
which we felt might be accepted as typical 
of our current output. Mr. Milczewski 
came on from Chicago for this task. Dur- 
ing the first two months he had Mrs. Pearl 
Amundson Spayde as assistant and then 
Miss Comins. They took Interpreting the 
United States and counterchecked it, asked 
various libraries in the United States, as- 
sociations, learned societies, consultants, and 
specialists of the Library of Congress for 
their suggestions and comments. As a 
result, some 1279 titles were selected, an- 
notated, and whipped into shape for multi- 
graphing in 1942. 

At the same time, work was begun on 
the second list, this to include the libraries 
that would probably wish to make selec- 
tions. The preliminary list was supple- 
mented by advice from the three libraries 
in Mexico, Managua, Montevideo, and also 
from the embassies of the United States in 
Latin America. They were asked not only 
to suggest libraries to receive books but also 
to break down for each country the allot- 
ment made by the advisory committee 
in Washington representing the office of the 
coordinator, the Department of State, the 
Library of Congress, and the A.L.A. 


Use or Lists 


Once the two lists were ready, the first 
was printed in an edition of five thousand 
copies, some 116 pages, and sent to the 
names on the second. With each went a 
letter in English, Spanish, Portuguese, or 
French telling of the offer, inviting selec- 
tions up to the specified amount, and taking 
great pains to make it clear that the titles 
listed were suggestions, nothing in the way 
Well and good, if the 
suggestions could help; but if books not 


of final offerings. 
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listed here were wanted, they would be sent 
if we got a list of titles or subjects wanted, 
granting of course that they were in print, 
The offer was not limited to books but 
included periodicals in whole or part, sub- 
scriptions being limited to three years with 
the hope of reasonable expectation of fur- 
ther continuation by the libraries receiving 
them. 

Replies came in speedily and were an- 
swered almost as quickly, thanks to the 
intelligence and care given the preparation 
and distribution of the lists. Since the first 
lists went out in 1943, some seventy thou- 
sand volumes have been sént to 700 libraries 
in twenty countries, some two thousand 
periodical subscriptions have been filed for 
250 libraries, a total of $207,000 for books 
and periodicals being spent by the end of 
1944. 

After the coordinator turned over to the 
Department of State his interests in books, 
the work has gone on under much the same 
conditions. From the coordinator was re- 
ceived $140,000 for 1942-43, from the de- 
partment $125,000 for 1943-44. And in 
much the same way has the office bought 
books for the Department of State under a 
separate allotment of funds to the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

For this book program, Mr. Milczewski 
and Miss Wright have been helped by Mrs. 
Elliott Hardaway, who had worked with 
Winifred Gregory on the second edition of 
the Union List of Serials, then had gone to 
the library of the Army Signal Corps, and 
recently had come to us, but now lost (to 
us) by removal to Fargo, N.D., where Mr. 
Hardaway becomes librarian of the state 
college. As other assistants in this culling 
of books we have Mrs. Marion Mitchell 
and Lois Pace. 

All of which takes no note of unfilled 
posts, makes no mention of the way the 
loyal staff works early and late, overtime 
and on holidays, to keep moderately abreast 
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LYDENBERG: AN INTERNATIONAL BOARD? 


of the work, how it hopes and longs for the 
day when the U.S. Employment Service 
may have a change of heart and come to 
agree with us that what we are doing is in 
many Ways quite as important a wartime 
effort as two or three others we could name 
if our judgment were asked; hopes and 
longs for the day to roll around when we 
may find people able and willing to do such 
special work and to stay with us even 
though other openings may dangle before 
their faces with bewitching appeal. 

So much for the regular routine, for the 
work with predictable shadow cast before. 
There come also day after day new com- 
missions and opportunities quite beyond the 
wildest and most fertile imagination to 
forecast. For instance, an appeal came from 
a musicologist of international repute carry- 
ing on his work in Naples before, during, 
and after the visit of Allied troops. He 


' asked for references to certain pieces of re- 


search in his field, wanting contact with 
specialists known to him in days when music 
had a less martial tone. Thanks to help 
from the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress this connection was quickly made 
and a former acquaintanceship happily re- 
newed. 

And here are a few others: French schol- 
arship had been scattered to many parts of 
the world; the University of Algiers was 
one of its centers. The Library of Con- 
gress, the Office of War Information, 
Brooklyn College, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and this office were able to join forces 
and aid so worthy an effort in material 
fashion by collecting and shipping books. 

One of our doughboys found himself 
billeted in the region in Italy forsaken by 
his forefathers when they came to this 
country. Fortunately he was able to speak 
the local dialect, and he had not been there 
long before he wrote to his schoolteacher in 
New York City asking for books to help 


his friends in Italy get an idea of what he 
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felt the American way of life had to show 
them. When the appeal came to us we had 
to reply that we had no money for such a 
purpose, even one so commendable, but we 
could offer some suggestions, extend our 
good wishes and earnest pleas to be kept 
in touch with developments. 

One of the results of Mr. Milam’s visit 
to Ecuador was an appeal from a local 
author for suggestions as to how his book 
on natural resources of the country could 
be brought to the attention of libraries in 
the United States. It took time to prepare 
a fitting list, but we felt it well worth while. 

A friend of a convent in Rome asked for 
names of books about American institutions, 
history, literature, and psychology of edu- 
cation. The titles of three or four in each 
field were gladly sent. 

Through the kindness of Vice President 
Wallace, mentioned earlier, we sent to 
China a few books on library work. It was 
a rich reward when Dr. Seng, of the Boone 
Library School, wrote “I wish you could be 
here to watch what a joy we had when we 
unpacked those books! We had not had 
any books from America for four long 
years! These books, though few in num- 
ber, are well selected and will be very useful 
to the staff and students in their classwork.” 


AND For TomMoRROWw? 

The broad outlines of the work of the 
board are clear. Libraries in war areas 
must be helped to get on their feet once 
more. Connections between libraries and 
librarians in this country must be re-estab- 
lished with friends across the great waters. 
Our relations with the libraries and li- 
brarians of the Western world must be 
made more intimate, more extensive, more 
lasting. 

The details are not so distinct. With the 
help and goodwill of friends, the board 
hopes it may be able to develop these details 
on a basis of lasting usefulness. 








Periodicals for Foreign Libraries 


HE FOLLOWING LIST sent out by the 

A.L.A. Committee on Aid to Libra- 
ries in War Areas includes issues of peri- 
odicals which it is anxious to obtain 
because the publishers are not able to supply 
them. The committee is also glad to have 
any recent issues of these journals. It has 
prepared longer lists of journals in various 
fields which are wanted as gifts for use 
in restocking foreign libraries. Copies of 
these lists will be sent to any library re- 
questing them. Requests for lists and offers 
of material should be addressed to Commit- 
tee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
Library of Congress Annex, Study 251, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Acta Americana, v. 1, no. 1, 1943; Bulletin of 
the American Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists, Aug. 1941; American Journal of Botany, 
Feb. 1941; American Journal of Diseases of 
Children, Jan.-June 1940; American Journal of 
Hygiene, May, July 1940, Jan.-May, July 1941; 
American Journal of International Law, Jan. 
1939; American Journal of Ophthalmology, Jan., 
Feb. 1939, Jan. 1942, Jan., May 1943; American 
Journal of Surgery, Feb., March 1940, Feb. 
1941; American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
Jan.-June 1941; American Journal of Tropical 
Medicine, Jan. 1943 and supp.; American 
Mathematical Monthly, Jan.-May 1940; Bulletin 
of the American Meteorological Society, Jan. 
1943; American Political Science Review, Feb. 
1940, Feb. 1941; Annals of Surgery, Apr., July, 
Sept. 1941, Jan.-May 1942; Architectural Forum, 
Feb., Mar., July, Aug. 1941 and v. 76 plus, 1942 
to date; Archives of Dermatology and Syphilol- 
ogy, July-Dec. 1940; Archives of Internal Medi- 
cine, v. 65-66, 1940, Jan.-June 1941, v. 69-70, 
1942; Archives of Neurology and Psychology, 
Vv. 43-44, 1940, Jan.-June 193°; Archives of 
Ophthalmology, Jan.-June 1940, Jan.-June 1941; 
Archives of Otolaryngology, Jan.-June 1941; 
Archives of Pathology, Jan.-June 1940; Archives 
of Surgery, Jan.-June 1940; Journal of the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chemists, Nov. 
1941. 


Books Abroad, Jan. 1941; Botanical Re- 
view, Feb. 1940; Chemical Abstracts, Mar. 10, 
1939; Chemical Reviews, Aug.-Dec. 1940; Com. 
munications, V. 22-23, 1942-43, Jan., Feb. 1944; 
Electrical Engineering, v. 62, 1943; Electronic 
Industries, 1942 to date; Electronics, 1942 to 
date; Endocrinology, Jan.-Apr. 1939, Apr., May 
1940; Food Research, Jan. 1943; General Ele- 
tric Review, Dec. 1943; Proceedings of the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers, June-Sept. 1942; 
Instruments, 1942 to date. 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
Jan. 1941; Journal of Accountancy, May, Oct. 
1942, Jan., Mar.-July 1943; Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Apr. 1939; Journal of Aviation 
Medicine, Mar., June 1941; Journal of Bacteri- 
ology, Jan.-June 1941, Jan.-June 1942; Journal 
of Bone and Joint Surgery, Jan. 1940; Jour- 
nal of Chemical Education, Feb. 1941; Journal 
of Immunology, Jan.-June 1941; Journal of 
Infectious Diseases, Nov., Dec. 1940; Journal of 
Marketing, Jan. 1942; Journal of Oral Surgery, 
Jan., Apr. 1943; Journal of Pharmacology and 
Experimental Therapeutics, Jan.-June 1941; 
Journal of Urology, Jan.-June 1941. 

Machine Design, 1942 to date; Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Review, Jan.-June, Aug, 
Sept. 1942, Jan.-Mar., June-Oct. 1943, Feb., Mar. 
1944; Mental Hygiene, Jan., Apr. 1941; Metal 
Progress, v. 41-44, 1942-43; Metals and Alloys, 
V. 15-18, 1942-43; Modern Plastics, 1942-43; Pe- 
troleum Engineer, v. 10-13, 1938/39-1941/42} 
Nov. 1942-Jan. 1943; Power Plant Engineer- 
ing, Mar., July-Dec. 1942, Feb., Apr., June 1943, 
Jan. 1944, also compl. sets of v. 46-47, 1942-43; 
Product Engineering, 1942 to date; Progressive 
Education, Jan., Feb., Oct. 1941; Psychosomatic 
Medicine, Apr. 1939; Public Health Nursing, 
Jan. 1941, Jan. 1942; Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, Sept. 1940. 

Railway Age, 1942—Jan. 3, 10, 17, 24, Mar. 7, 
April 11, 18, 25, May 2, 9, 16, June 13, 20, 27, 
July 4, 11, 18, Aug., Sept. 12, 19, 26, Oct. 3, 10, 
17, Nov. 7, 14, 21, Dec. 12, 19; 1943—Feb. 6, 27, 
Mar., Apr., May 1, 8, 15, June 12, 19, 26, July 
3, 10, 17, 31, Aug., Sept. 11, 18, 25, Oct. 2, 9, 16, 
Nov. 6, 13, 20, Dec. 11, 18; Rubber Chemistry 
and Technology, 1942 to date; SAE Journal, 
1942 to date; Science Education, Jan. 1942; 
Sewage Works Journal, Jan. 1941; Soil Science, 
Nov. 1940; War Medicine, Jan.-July 1942. 
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A.L.A. NEWS 


Division of Public Libraries 


WirtH a second favorable vote of Council 
on October 13, the long anticipated Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries became a reality. 
Credit is due to Wayne Shirley, chairman 
of the Divisional Relations Committee, and 
Carl Vitz, chairman of Librarians of Large 
Public Libraries Round Table, who worked 
for this over a period of years. 

The first board of directors, composed 
of the chairmen of the constituent groups, 
met October 15 with Carl Vitz, convener, 
and elected the following temporary ofh- 
cers: president, Amy Winslow, Cuyahoga 
County Library, Cleveland; first vice pres- 
ident, Martha B. Merrell, Public Library, 
Racine, Wis.; second vice president, Annie 
I. Hume, Willistead Library, Windsor, 
Ont., Canada; treasurer, Nordica Fenne- 
man, Public Library, Chicago; executive 
secretary, Julia Wright Merrill, A.L.A. 
Headquarters, Chicago. 

Sections will consist of the following 
eight groups, subject to revision at an early 
meeting of the division: adult education, 
branch librarians, business and technology, 
lending, librarians of large public libraries, 
order and book selection, service librarians, 
and small libraries. The officers will be 
glad to hear from other groups that are 
interested. 


Mexican Congress 


IN THE LATTER PART of October the 
Third Congress of Librarians and the First 
of Archivists was held in Mexico City under 
the sponsorship of the Ministry of Public 
Education and the Congress of the United 
Mexican States. Delegates from the United 
States and other American republics were 
invited. Marion A. Milczewski, assistant 


to the director of the International Rela- 
tions Office, attended the Congress. An ex- 
hibit of photographs of libraries and library 
services was sent by the A.L.A. for display 
at the meeting. 

The A.L.A. Council at its meeting on 


October 13 sent its greetings to the Con- 
gress. 


Change in Board Name 


THE NAME of the Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure was changed by vote of 
Council at its meeting on October 14 to the 
Board on Personnel Administration. 


Statistical Form Adopted 


THE County AND REGIONAL STATIS- 
TICAL For, prepared and presented by the 
A.L.A. Statistics Committee, was adopted 
in principle by the Council at its meeting 
on October 14. 


Standards Approved 


AT ITS MEETING on October 13, the 
A.L.A. Council approved in principle the 
following: 

Public library standards, prepared by the 
A.L.A. Postwar Planning Committee and 
a group of consultants for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 

School library standards, prepared by the 
Committee on Postwar Planning of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People and its School Libraries Sec- 
tion. 

Hospital library standards, prepared by 
the A.L.A. Hospital Round 
Table. 

Prison library standards, prepared by the 
A.L.A. Institution Libraries Committee 


Libraries 
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and the American Prison Association’s Li- 
braries Committee. 


American Librarian to China 


Cart M. Wuire, director of the Co- 
lumbia University Libraries and Library 
School, New York City, is being sent to 
‘China under the sponsorship of the A.L.A. 
and with the cooperation of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Department of State, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. White is 
going to China to secure firsthand informa- 
tion to assist the United States and its 
libraries and librarians in their cooperative 
efforts with our Far Eastern ally. He is 
planning to take a small supply of books 
with him for Chinese libraries. 


Planning Leaflet 


Standards and Planning for Public Li- 
braries is the title of a leaflet recently pub- 
lished by the A.L.A. and based on Post-War 
Standards for Public Libraries (Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1943. 92p.) 
summary is intended for use by library 
trustees, public officials, and interested citi- 
zens, and may be purchased from the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, at the following prices: 
10 copies, $1.00; 50 copies, $4.50; and 100 
copies, $8.50. 


New A.L.A. Chapters 


THE FOLLOWING new chapters of the 
A.L.A. were approved by the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil at its meeting on October 13, on the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Chapters: Ontario Library Association, 
South Carolina Library Association, Ver- 
mont Library Association, Western New 
York Library Association, School Library 
Association of California, Illinois Associa- 
tion of High School Librarians, Nassau 
County of New York Library Association. 


The twelve-page 


NOVEMBER 1944 


J.M.R.T. Officers 


BECAUSE the membership has been very 
greatly depleted by the war, the Junior 
Members Round Table has been unable to 
hold an election in the customary manner 
at. this time. The nominating committee 
appointed by the retiring chairman (Mary 
Helen James, Evelyn Parks, and Lillian 
Van Harlingen, chairman) was fortunate, 
however, in securing a candidate for each 
of the two offices to be filled by election 
for the coming year. 

With the approval of the executive board, 
the retiring chairman names the following 
to office by proclamation: 

Vice chairman (chairman-elect): John 
R. Banister, Extension Division, Public 
Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Member of executive board (term expir- 
ing 1947): Margaret Jacobs, Technology 
Division, Public Library, Cleveland. 

KATHARINE HOLDEN, Chairman 


Citations of Trustees 

ON THE RECOMMENDATION of the Jury 
on Citation of Trustees and of the Commit- 
tee on Boards and Committees, the A.L.A. 
Council has voted to make the jury a stand- 
ing committee for an indefinite period. The 
Jury on Citation of Trustees was originally 
appointed for a three-year trial period. 
Laurance J. Harwood has been chairman 
of the jury since its appointment. 


A.L.A. Catalog Code 


AT ITS MEETING on October 12 the Ex- 
ecutive Board voted that the A.L.A. should 
reprint the 4.L.4. Catalog Rules in its 
preliminary American second edition. The 
decision of the Executive Board was made 
to answer the widespread and insistent de- 
mand for the code. Further announcement 
will be carried in the Bulletin when the 
code is available. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


“Are Books Essential?” 


A sroapsipeE, “Are Books Essential ?”’ by 
Malcolm Johnson, president of the Book 
Publishers Bureau, Inc., is now available 
to libraries upon request. The poster de- 
scribes what books have done in the past 
and can do in the future to better social 
standards. Three cents apiece will be 
charged for the broadsides in quantities of 
six, with a proportionately lower charge 
for larger lots. “They should be ordered 
from Book Publishers Bureau, Inc., 347 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


International Education 


Education for a Free Society is the title 
of the most recent pamphlet issued by the 
International Education Assembly. This 
assembly, which met at Hood College, 
Frederick, Md., in June, adopted nine prin- 
ciples upon which to base an educational 
system. ‘The pamphlet includes sections on 
these nine principles and suggests some of 
the steps which should be taken to diminish 
the gap between principles and practice. 
Copies of it may be secured free from the 
School Executive, 470 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


Children’s Book Week 


AN INTERNATIONAL ASPECT will be 
added this year when several other countries 
join the United States in celebrating No- 
vember 12-18 as Children’s Book Week. 
England, Brazil, Russia, Nicaragua, Mex- 
ico, and Bombay, India, are among those 
which have announced they plan to par- 
ticipate, 


Materials for use during this week may 


= ~ 


EEK 





be secured by writing to Children’s’ Book 
Week, 62 W. 45th St., New York City 19. 
The large full-color poster, pictured above, 
sells for twenty-five cents to cover mailing 
costs, but the manual, which includes a 
short history of Book Week, suggests ac- 
tivities which can be planned, and lists post- 
ers, bookmarks, etc., will be sent free upon 
request. 


Report on Library Associations 


A REPORT on the Activities of Member 
Associations of the Council of National 
Library Associations has been made avail- 
able for free distribution to the member 
associations and their principal officers, 
council members, and committee chairmen. 

The report surveys the current activities 
of member societies and presents a concise 
résumé of the work of council members. 
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The origin, objectives, and a list of projects, 
publications, and committees are given for 
each association. 

The executive committee of the Council 
of National Library Associations believes 
that a further edition of the report can be 
processed at a cost of approximately ten to 
fifteen cents per copy, if copies should be 
needed by the member associations, library 
schools, or other groups. 


N.B.C. University of the Air 


“We Came Tuis Way” is the title of a 
new N.B.C. University of the Air pro- 
gram which is being broadcast on Friday 
nights. Men and women who have fought 
through the centuries for the ideals of de- 
mocracy and to gain recognition of the 
rights of the common man will be the 
subject of the broadcast, the first of which, 
on October 6, dealt with the Magna Carta. 
The series is accompanied by a handbook of 
background material published by the Co- 
lumbia University Press. 

The world’s great novels are the subject 
of N.B.C.’s University of the Air on Satur- 
day nights. ‘The series will continue for 
forty weeks, and twenty-seven novels will 
be dramatized during that period. Noted 
critics will supply commentary on the place 
of the books in literature. As in other 
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University of the Air series, a handbook jg 
available for listeners. 


Catholic Book Week Poster 


THE WINNING POSTER in a contest spon- 
sored by the Catholic School Journal and 
Catholic Library Association is to be issued 
as a supplement to the November issue of 
the Catholic School Journal. The poster, 
pictured below, has been designated as 
official for Catholic Book Week, which will 
be held simultaneously with Children’s 
Book Week, November 13-18. 

















Censorship in Wartime 


(Continued from page 442) 


aware of the dangers of censorship and are 
willing fo support genuine and reasonable 
efforts to block such suppression. At any 
rate, honest newspaper treatment of both 
sides of a conflict about censorship will aid 
public discussion and thus contribute to 


an important phase of settling such a prob 
lem. Surely the essential thing for the 
librarian is to realize that he is not a mere 
passive element in the battle of the books 
but an active protagonist in preserving one 
of the chief values in our democracy. 














Children’s Librarians 
Young People’s Librarians 
in Public Libraries 
and 
School Librarians 





. Let's All Pull Together 


When you pay your A.L.A. dues, be sure to fill in the “divisional allotment” 
part of the membership blank. Whether you pay minimum or maximum 


A.L.A. dues, we want you to join our division. Be sure to designate 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


and one of the groups noted above. Print your name and address plainly so we 


can send you our materials after you enroll with us. 





DIVISIONAL MEMBERSHIP* (OPTIONAL) 
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Library City State or Province 
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* No allotment from $2.00 memberships and Life Memberships in force before July 1, 1939. 

















— every week! 


Meet John S..........and Mary D......... . 

John works at an electronics plant on Long 
Island, and makes $85 a week. Almost 16% of it 
goes into War Bonds. 

Mary has been driving rivets into bombers at 
an airplane plant on the West Coast. She makes 
$55 a week, and puts 14% of it into War Bonds. 

John and Mary are typical of more than 27 
million Americans on the Payroll Savings Plan 
who, every single month, put half a BILLION 
dollars into War Bonds. That’s enough to buy 
one of those hundred-million-dollar battleships 
every week, with enough money for an aircraft 
carrier and three or four cruisers left over. 


You've backed the attack—now speed the victory! 
A.L.A.. BULLETIN 


Thie is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury 
Department and War Advertising Council 


These people buy a battleship 








In addition, John and Mary and the o 
people on the Payroll Plan have been among til 
biggest buyers of extra Bonds in every War 
Loan Drive. 








They’ ve financed a good share of our wareffe 
all by themselves, and they’ve tucked @ 
billions of dollars in savings that are going ta 
come in mighty handy for both them and th 
country later on. 3 










When this war is won, and we start givi 
credit where credit is due, don’t 
forget John and Mary. After the 
fighting men, they deserve a place 
at the top. They’ve earned it. 






























